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teswissenschaften befasst." Er fugt aus- 
drucklich hinzu : " Die Auffassung des Singu- 
laren, Individualen bilded in ihnen so gut 
einen letsten Zweck als die Entwicklung 
abstracter Gleichfbrmigkeiten." Vielleicht 
gelangen wir von diesem Standpunkte aus 
zu einer Begriffsbestimmung der Philologie. 
Philologie ist nacli meiner Auffassung gleich- 
bedeutend mit individueller Culturwissen- 
schaft (nicht allgemeiner Culturwissenschaft, 
denn diese gehort der zweiten Classe der 
Geisteswissenschaften an). Es empfiehlt sich 
jedoch, dabei einen Zusatz zu machen. Wir 
pflegen den Ausdruck Philologie auf die 
wissenschaftliche Betrachtung solcher Cultur- 
epochen oder Individuen zu beschranken, 
deren Besonderheit uns in einer Reihe eigen- 
artiger, zusammengehoriger Denkmaler (in 
erster Linie Schriftdenkmaler) iiberliefert ist. 
Befreiung dieser Denkmaler von den Schaden 
derUberlieferung (Kritik) und Erkliirung ihres 
Inhaltes (Hermeneutik) werden stets die not- 
wendige Grundlage und einen vvesentlichen 
Teil einer jeden Philologie bilden. Darnach 
mochte ich Philologie etvva definieren als die 
an eine Reihe individueller Denkmaler ge- 
kniipfte wissenschaftliche Erkenntnis einer 
individuellen Cultur. Dieser Auffassung fugt 
sich der Gebrauch des Wortes Philologie in 
alien seinen Nuancierungen.7) Wir sprechen 
von klassischer Philologie, indem Griechen 
und Romer uns als Vertreter einer individuell- 
en und zwar einer " klassischen " Cultur- 
epoche erscheinen, und indem wir die von 
ihnen hinterlassenen Denkmaler als zusam- 
mengehorig betrachten. Wir konnen statt 
dessen aber auch Griechen und Romer je fur 
sich als eine geschichtliche Einheit fassen und 
die Denkmaler ihrer Cultur in Griechische 
und Romische sondern. Wir konnen noch 
weiter gehen und z. B. von Homerischer oder 
Plautinischer Philologie sprechen. Wir haben 
langst eine Dante-, Shakespeare-, Goethe- und 
Kant- Philologie. Es liegt in alien diesen 

7Paul kann von seinem Standpunkte aus keine klare Be- 
stimmung des Begriffes ''Philologie 1 ' (die flir ihn mit den 
Geisteswissenschaften iiberhaupt zusammenfallt) geben. Die 
Schuld dafiir muss bei ihm das Wort " Philologie " tragen : 

" Die Vorstellungen, die sich damit verbunden haben, sind 
von Anfang an nicht genau fixert gewesen, haben sich all- 
mahlich verschoben und sind immer schwankend geblieben. 
Es ist nicht zu erwarten, dass sich dieselben logisch abgrenz- 
en und systematisieren lassen." (S. 3.) 



Verwendungen durchaus keine schvvankende 
oder misbrauchliche Anwendung des Aus- 
druckes "Philologie," sondern iiberall liegt 
dieselbe Anschauung einer geschichtlichen, in 
eigenartigen Denkmalern iiberlieferten Indi- 
vidualist zu Grunde. Ich kann Paul durchaus 
nicht zugeben, dass etwa Kant-Philologie 
und allgemeine Culturgeschichte ein und 
dieselbe Sache seien. — Die Philologie scheidet 
sich von Sprachwissenschaft, Literaturge- 
schichte u. s. w. natiirlich so, dass diese im- 
mer nur eine Seite der geschichtlichen Wirk- 
Hchkeit betrachten, wahrend die Philologie 
die besondere Bedeutung eines Individuums 
nach alien den Seilen, in welchen es in den 
Zusammenhang der Cultur eingreift, zu erfass- 
en sucht. 

Hermann Collitz. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

Cynewulf 's Christ. An Eighth Century Eng- 
lish Epic. Edited, with a modern rendering, 
by Israel Gollancz. London : David Nutt, 
1892. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 216. 

What paper, print, and binding can do to 
make an Eighth Century English Epic at- 
tractive has been done for this book. In this 
respect it resembles the Middle English poem, 
"The Pearl," by the same editor, with the 
prefatory lines by Lord Tennyson. If a great 
nation does not care for its own literary past 
except as rubricated, on rough-surfaced and 
rough-edged paper, and with chromo-litho- 
graphs, it should perhaps be indulged thus far, 
in the hope of something better. Not that 
there is anything to object to in the form of 
the book ; on the contrary, its form is in the 
highest degree tasteful and attractive, and one 
is only inclined to regret that such accessories 
are needful to recommend the poem which is 
now, for the first time, presented to the Eng- 
lish public in a separate edition. 

Of the text no one who has not collated it 
with the manuscript is in a position to speak, 
but the presumption is that it is fairly correct. 
The line-numbering does not correspond with 
Grein's, owing to the fact that Grein's frag- 
mentary first line, consisting of but a single 
word, is omitted, and likewise his conjectural 
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line 804 ; accordingly Gollancz's numbering 
differs by one up to line 804, and by two there- 
after, from that usually cited. 

The translation is not worse than those to 
which we are accustomed ; perhaps it would 
be paying it too high a compliment to say that 
it is very much better. It is paraphrastic 
rather than literal, and the form of paraphrase 
seems often to be dictated by rhetorical con- 
siderations, so that the beginner would not 
fine it a very safe guide in details. Its melody 
is, in the main, that of blank verse, but now 
and again one's teeth are set on edge by 
passages in a different rhythm and lines of 
greater length. It is still the reign of experi- 
ment in rhythmical translation from Old Eng- 
lish ; Mr. Brooke's essays in a somewhat new 
form, from which so much might reasonably 
have been expected, mark an addition to, 
rather than an advance upon, those already in 
existence. A favorable specimen of Gollancz's 
performance is the following, (11. 877-881, 
Gollancz's numbering): 

Then, too, from all four corners of the world, 
from furthest regions of the realm of earth, 
resplendent angels shall with one accord 
sound their loud trumpets, and mid-earth shall quake 
beneath the feet of men. 

This is of another sort (409-411): 

Helm of all things! endless Hosanna he thine 
in the heights above, and noble praise on earth, 
among the hosts of men. 

For purposes of comparison, Gollancz's (I) 
and Brooke's (II) renderings of 849-861 are 
added : 

1. 

Now 'tis most like as if we fare in ships 
on the ocean-flood, over the water cold, 
driving our vessels through the spacious seas 
with horses of the deep, A perilous way is this 
of boundless waves, and these are stormy seas, 
on which we toss here in this feeble world, 
o'er the deep paths. Ours was a sorry plight, 
until at last we sailed unto this land, 
over the troubled main. Help came to us, 
that brought us to the haven of salvation, 
God's Spirit-Son, and granted grace to us, 
that we might know, e'en from the vessel's deck, 
where we must bind with anchorage secure 
our ocean-steeds, old stallions of the waves. 
O let us rest our hope in that same port, 
which the Lord Celestial opened for us there, 
holy on high, when He to heaven ascended ! 



II. 



Now most like it is as if we on lake of ocean, 

O'er the water cold in our keels are sailing, 

And through spacious sea, with our stallions of the Sound, 

Forward drive the flood-wood. Fearful is the stream 

Of immeasurable surges that we sail on here, 

Through this wavering world, through these windy oceans 

O'er the path profound. Perilous our state of life 

Ere that we had sailed (our ship) to the shore (at last), 

O'er the rough sea-ridges. Then there reached us help, 

That to hithe of Healing homeward led us on — 

He the Spirit-son of God ! And he dealt us grace. 

So that we should be aware, from the vessel's deck, 

Where our stallions of the sea we might stay with ropes, 

Fast a-riding by their anchors — ancient horses of the waves ! 

Let us in that haven then all our hope establish, 

Which the ruler of the /Ether there has roomed for us, 

When He climbed to Heaven — Holy in the Highest ! 

If there is any advantage here, it is on the 
side of Gollancz. 

It is another matter when we come to exam- 
ine the Glossary. If praise of the translation 
must be qualified, that of the Glossary must 
be more qualified still. A few facts with refer- 
ence to the words A which I assume to be typi- 
cal of the whole, must take the place of general 
comment. The omission of the proper noun 
Adam (959, 1026), may be accepted as inten- 
tional. Ac (24 times) and after (17 times) 
should, however, at least have been inserted, 
even if citations were not given. Other words 
omitted are d (139, 670), dghivcetSox (1575), 
dgliwylc (839, 1316), drSon (463), czpelcyning 
(905), dgen (111,464,531), amen? (438), anginn 
(no), dscian (1473), dwo (478, 1269). Atol is 
misplaced ; it should come after dfiloga. From 
dzuiht there should be a cross-reference to 
owihte (dwiht), instead of the entry of the 
reference to 342. Under a is given one refer- 
ence ; there should be eight ; under df re one ; 
there should be twelve: under chrest, adv., 
one ; there should be forty-five : under <rt 
three ; there should be twenty-two : under 
an and ana together six ; there should be 
twenty-two, and the 556 under ana should be 
566. Other citations omitted are : dcennan, 
108 ; dghtvaes, 1503 ; tzlbeorht, 879 ; tile, 405 ; 
aide, 779, 935, 954; celmihtig, 940; dnig, 
177, 183, 199, 240, 682, 1575 ; dr, 38, 44, 601 ; 
direst, adj., 224, 354, 1150, 1236, 1336, 1379; 
(ztsomne, 583 ; cepele, 605 ; dfrifan, 174 ; dgan, 
598; dlysan, 1483; andiveard, 1527, 1539, 1562; 
dr (messenger), 502; dreccan, 1123 ; drisan, 
466, 1039; dst'igan, 865; under dsecgan dele 
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1473, which belongs under dscian (ubi supra) ; 
for dzveorpan read dweorpan. 

The words of the last twenty-nine lines, 
which Gollancz separates from the rest, as the 
true opening of ' Guthlac,' and not belonging 
to this poem, have not been indexed. Gollancz 
says (p. xix): "In Appendix I. I have printed 
fifty-eight lines hitherto regarded as part of the 
present poem " ; the number he does print is 
twenty-nine, and the numbering on p. 146 
makes it thirty-one ! 

The other appendices and the notes are 
useful, as is the excursus on the Cynewulf 
runes. 

In the preface, (p. xxi), Gollancz confesses 
that he has failed to discover any original for 
the First Part, which is as much as to say that 
he has made no addition to our knowledge of 
the sources : 

" Long and patient search has failed to dis- 
cover the source of Passus I.; this failure is 
especially to be deplored as one would wish 
to know from what original the poet evolved 
the earliest dramatic scene in English liter- 
ature. . . . The original of the greater part of 
Passus I. must, I think, have been a Latin 
hymn-cycle, the 'Joseph and Mary' section 
being derived from an undiscovered hymn 
arranged for recital by half-choirs." 

Rather than put us off with this conjecture 
only, Gollancz might at least, one would think, 
refer us to the ' Gospel of James ' (' Protev- 
angelium Jacobi') as an ultimate source whether 
the proximate one or not. Since he has 
failed to do so, I append chap. 13 in Cowper's 
translation ('Apocryphal Gospels,' pp. 14-15): 

"And her sixth month came, and, behold, 
Joseph came from his housebuilding ; and 
entering his house he found her pregnant. 
And he smote his face, and threw himself upon 
the ground on sackcloth, and wept bitterly, 
saying, With what face shall I look at the Lord 
my God ? and what shall I entreat concerning 
this damsel? for I have received her a virgin 
from the temple of the Lord (c(. 11. 185-6), and 
have not kept her. Who hath circumvented 
me ? Who hath done this evil in my house, 
and defiled the virgin ? Is not the history of 
Adam repeated in me? for just as Adam was 
at the hour of his thanksgiving, and the 
Serpent came and found Eve alone, and de- 
ceived her, so also hath it befallen me. And 
Joseph arose from his sackcloth, and called 
Mary, and said to her, Thou that hast been 
cared for of God, why hast thou done this, 
and hast forgotten the Lord thy God ? Why 



hast thou humbled thy soul, thou that wast 
brought up in the holy of holies, and didst re- 
ceive food at the hand of an angel ? And she 
wept bitterly, saying, I am pure and know no 
man (196-9). And Joseph said to her, Whence 
then is it that thou art pregnant ? And she 
said, As the Lord my God liveth, I know not 
whence it is come to me." 

Interesting parallels are to be found in the 
' Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew ' (Tischendorf, 
' Evangelia Apocrypha ', pp. 70 ff.), of which 
I quote the original Latin : 

Part of Chap. 9 : 

"Altera autem die dum Maria staret iuxta 
fontem ut urceolum impleret, apparuit ei 
angelus domini et dixit : Beata es Maria, quo- 
niam in utero tuo habitaculum domino (cf. 
205b) praeparasti. Ecce veniet lux de caelo 
ut habitat in te (cf. 202-203), e t per te universo 
munclo resplen debit." 

The whole of Chap. 10: 

"Cum haec agerentur, Ioseph in Caphar- 
niim maritima erat in opere occupatus, erat 
enim faber ligni : ubi moratus est mensibus 
novem. Reversusque in domum suam invenit 
Mariam praegnantem. Et totus contremuit et 
positus in angustia (cf. 166 ff.) exclamavit et 
dixit: Domine deus, accipe spiritum meum, 
quoniam melius est mihi mori quam vivere. 
Cui dixerunt virgines quae cum Maria erant : 
Quid ais (cl. 170b), domine Ioseph? Nos scimus 
quoniam vir non tetigit eam(cL 197 ft'.); nos 
scimus quoniam integritas et virginitas in ea 
immaculate persever at {ci. 186,210). Nam cus- 
todita est a deo, semper in oratione uobiscum 
permansit ; cotidie cum ea angelus domini 
loqiutur, cotidie de maim angeli escam accipit. 
Quomodo fieri potest ut sit aliquod peccatum 
in ea ? Nam si suspicionem nostram tibi vis ut 
pandamus, istam gravidam non fecit nisi ange- 
lus dei. Ioseph autem dixit : Ut quid me 
seducitis ut credam vobis quia angelus domini 
impraegnavit earn ? Potest enim fieri ut quis- 
quam se finxerit angelum domini et deceperit 
earn. Et haec dicens ftebat (cf. I7i b -i72 a ) et 
dicebat : Qua fronte ad templum dei iturus 
sum ? Qua facie visurus sum sacerdotes dei ? 
Quid facturus sum ? Et haec dicens cogitabat 
occultare se et dimittere earn (cf. 165, i66 a )." 

Part of Chap. 12 : 

" Factum est autem post haec et exiit rumor 
quod Maria esset gravida. Et comprehensus 
a ministris templi Ioseph ductus est ad ponti- 
ficem, qui una cum sacerdotibus coepit expro- 
brare ei (cf. 168 ff., 180 ff.) et dicere : Ut quid 
fraudatus es nuptias tantae ac talis virginis, 
quam angeli dei sicut columbam in templo 
(cf. 185) nutrierunt, quae virum numquam nee 
videre voluit, quae in lege dei eruditionem 
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optimam habuit ? Tu autem si ei violentiam 
non fecisses, ilia hodie virgo perseverasset. 
Ioseph autem devotabat se iurans quod num- 
quam tetigisset earn." 

Other sources may probably also be assumed, 
as, for 2o6b,Luke 1. 35. 

If Cynewulf be indeed the author of the 
present arrangement and the existing form of 
the dialogue, it is not the least of his claims to 
literary distinction ; but this is a question which 
may well be left in abeyance, pending further 
investigation into the matter. The most trou- 
blesome part of the Joseph and Mary episode 
is now i75 b to i8o a , for which neither of the 
Apocryphal Gospels seems to have a germinal 
passage. 

Gollancz gracefully dedicates his book to 
Professor Skeat : Magistro Diciptthis. 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



TEXT CRITICISM. 

France, Franceis <Sf Franc im Rolandsliede, 
von Dr. Carl Th. Hoefft. Strassburg: 
Karl J. Triibner, 1891 pp. 74, 8vo. 

In the Revue des questions historiques, vol. vii, 
pp. 84, seq. (1869) Gautier claimed that the 
author of the ' Chanson de Roland ' in using 
the words " dolce France " had in mind 

"notre France du Nord avec ses frontieres 
naturelles du c6te de l'Est, et ayant pour 
tributaire toute la France du midi" 

and, also, the Germano-French empire of 
Charlemagne. Dr. Hoefft shows that none of 
the French contemporaries of the author of 
the ' Chanson,' or writers of a somewhat later 
period, used the term "France" in the first of 
these meanings; that by "France" they 
meant the country North of the Loire known 
as the Duchy of France (or Francia), in fact 
the state of Hugo Capet and his successors ; 
and, further, that the frequent reference of the 
poet to the Carlovingian empire strongly 
points towards an older poem written at a 
period when the existence of that Empire was 
still fresh in the minds of people without 
learning. Gautier's view finds seeming sup- 
port in the Baligant episode (Str. 220) with 
which Str. 277 (Judges of Ganelon) by no 
means coincides, and which is clearly an in- 



terpolation of a later writer. The ' Chanson ' 
as we now know it, was very probably a 
reworking of an older poem, and this appears 
all the more certain as the poet of our ' Chan- 
son de Roland ' had no special education. 
That his notions were confused appears, for 
instance, from the mention he makes of Aix- 
la-Chapelle which no French writer ever 
considered a French city, probably confound- 
ing this city with the city of Laon. In v. 2909 
we read : 

Amis Rolanz, jo m'en irai en France; 
cum je serai a Loun en ma chambre, 

while a little further on (v. 2916, etc.) he says : 

Amis Rolanz, pruzdcem, juvente bele, 
Cum je serai a Ais en ma chapele. 

Gautier made the mistake of attributing to a 
writer of the eleventh century who had no 
learning, a double conception of France ; first, 
as the Duchy of Francia, secondly as the 
Germano-French empire ; — while a more 
discriminating examination of the different 
uses of this word in the poem would have 
forced him to admit that they are due to 
different writers. At the time of Charlemagne 
there was, of course, no Duchy or Kingdom of 
Francia. A poet of that time would have 
spoken of Charles the Great as the Emperor 
of the Franks who ruled over both Gaul and 
Germany. A writer of the eleventh century 
had before him a definite country with well- 
defined limits, and to him Charlemagne was 
simply a French King, and France the state of 
the Capetian dynasty. This was the con- 
ception of his contemporaries none of whom, 
when speaking of Charlemagne, fail to make 
it plain that Charles leaves France when he 
passes beyond the Loire southward and enters 
Burgundy or Lorraine, etc. For these writers 
other countries, as Normandy, Lorraine, etc., 
exist as distinct from France, and while they 
refer to them as in some sort tributary to 
Charles, they do not represent them as parts 
of France. 

After Gautier, P. Rajna touched on the fore- 
going subject in his ' Le origini dell'Epopea 
Francese ' (p. 368, etc., seq.) agreeing in some 
respects with Hoefft without, however, clearing 
up the difficulty. Rajna inclines to the belief 
that the mixing of the historical and topo- 
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